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INTRODUCTION 

A  delightful  little  book  like  this  about  a  summer 
cruise  to  the  South  Seas,  needs  no  introduction  by  me. 
Mrs.  Gartz's  earlier  writings  have  been  for  the  most  part 
in  the  form  of  letters  of  social  criticism,  but  in  this  book 
she  is  seeing  a  tourist  world,  all  planned  and  orderly, 
and  taking  a  vacation  from  the  torments  of  our  pre- 
sent chaotic  world.  She  seems  to  have  really  given  her- 
self up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  strange  and  beautiful 
and  intriguing  things  which  Nature  has  created,  not 
allowing  the  horrible,  and  revolting  things  of  man's 
creating  to  intrude  too  much  on  her  consciousness. 
So,  instead  of  an  introduction,  I  will  say  that,  reading 
it,  I  have  felt  that  I,  too,  have  had  a  needed  vacation 
from  man  and  his  violent  ways. 

MARY  CRAIG  SINCLAIR. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY 

THANKFUL  FOR  WHAT? 

The  day  for  giving  thanks  is  here  again, 

Not  for  this  world  of  misery  tonight,  O  Lord, 

Not  for  Nations  and  Kingdoms  felled  by  the  sword. 

Let  me  not  be  glad  when  my  kettle  sings 

Unless  all  others  can  have  "these  little  things." 

How  can  I  be  thankful  for  my  bread, 
My  shelter,  and  my  warm,  clean  bed  , 
When  there  are  children  in  the  mills 
Doing  the  work  which  all  joy  kills? 

Yes,  thankful  for  friends,  we  well  may  be, 

But  what  of  the  friendless  ones  I  see 

Without  the  "golden  pools  of  sunshine  on  the  floor," 

With  no  one  to  welcome  but  the  wolf  at  the  door? 

If  all  had  bread  and  bed  and  work  and  play, 
Then  I  might  be  thankful,  perhaps  to-day. 
But  until  all  have  that  "kindly  firelight" 
We  should  all  be  very  sad  tonight. 

-Paraphrased  by  K.  C.-G. 


SAYING  "Gooo-BvE' 


ON  BOARD  STEAMSHIP  MARIPOSA 

June  23, 1937. 

There  could  be  no  lovelier,  or  more  thrilling  sight 
than  the  one  before  us  as  we  pulled  away  from  the  huge 
dock  at  San  Pedro.  There  stood  thousands  of  people 
shouting  their  farewells  to  friends  on  the  ship  to  whom 
they  were  still  bound  by  myriads  of  multicolored  paper 
streamers.  These  finally  snapped  as  our  great  ship  mov- 
ed out  into  the  night  and  we  were  ploughing  through 
the  black  waters  of  the  bay,  and  were  off  to  the  An- 
tipodes. To  the  romantic  Hawaiians  we  are  indebted 
for  this  lovely  custom  of  hail  and  farewell. 

And  what  a  night  it  was,  as  the  lights  of  all  the  cities 
from  Long  Beach  to  Old  Baldy  receded  into  the  distance 
and  the  full  moon  spread  its  silver  radiance  over  the 
sea  as  we  sailed  away  into  its  vastness. 

At  midnight  our  huge  ship  pitches  and  rolls  like  the 
tiniest  craft  and  the  human  ego  shrinks  to  nothingness ; 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  unfathomable  mystery  of 
this  ageless,  restless,  ruthless  sea !  We  wonder  why  there 
is  so  much  water  in  the  world  anyway,  to  separate  peo- 
ples; the  loneliness  of  each  individual's  life  becomes 
poignant.  Were  it  not  for  friends,  life  would  indeed  be 
a  terrifying  adventure.  These  thoughts  come  to  mind 
the  first  night  at  sea. 

But  the  mystery  of  mysteries  is  when  we  put  on  a 
record  and  hear  Caruso's  voice  ring  out  in  sobbing  tones 
just  as  he  used  to  sing  in  Pagliacci.  And  then  the  radio 
away  out  here  in  mid-ocean,  is  another  mystery!  Just 


drop  a  wire  out  of  a  port  hole  and  in  come  messages 
from  all  over  the  world.  "Ding,  dong,  bell,  this  is  KFI 
bringing  to  you  the  news  of  the  world."  But  the  news 
of  the  crazy  world  we  live  in  is  disheartening  to  say  the 
least:  strikes,  murders,  kidnapings,  wars,  insecurity, 
suicides !  Are  we  never  going  to  be  civilized  ? 

Our  ship,  the  Mariposa,  like  its  sister  ships,  Monterey, 
Lurline,  and  Malalo,  is  a  grand  affair  costing  about  eight 
million  dollars  (battleships  cost  about  fifty  million), 
but  it  pays  its  way.  Carrying  the  cargo  brings  about  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the  passengers  another 
five  hundred  thousand,  besides  the  Federal  subsidy 
which  I  suppose  is  for  carrying  the  mail,  and  with  this 
much  support  the  ships  can  always  run  on  time.  That's 
what  government  ownership  could  do. 

Commencing  at  the  top,  on  the  boat  deck,  are  the 
Captain's  and  officers'  quarters,  the  radio  station,  the 
bank,  the  Turkish  baths,  and  the  games  deck;  tennis 
court,  shuffle  board,  etc.  As  to  the  ship's  entire  personnel 
from  the  Captain  to  the  Cook — the  two  most  important 
officials — though  all  of  them  are  important  since  we 
couldn't  get  along  without  any  of  them,  I  wish  to  say 
gratefully,  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  next  deck  is  devoted  to  the  public  rooms.  Here 
in  a  beautiful  lounge  an  elaborate  afternoon  tea  is  serv- 
ed, and  on  hot  days  ices  are  served  on  two  long  decks. 
Most  ships  have  only  one  promenade  deck,  even  the 
Normandie,  but  these  beautiful  ships  have  two.  Here 
also  is  a  writing  room,  a  library  with  lovely  blue  leather 
upholstered  easy  chairs,  a  dance  pavillion  built  to  imi- 
tate a  roof  garden  where  there  is  dancing  every  evening 
after  the  Cinema,  or  the  Keno  game. 
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CAPTAIN  MEYER 


TRUSTING  FATE 


On  a  long  cruise  like  this — six  weeks — the  ship's  of- 
ficers provide  tournaments  of  all  kinds — cards,  ping 
pong,  and  horse  racing,  to  keep  the  passengers  enter- 
tained from  morning  until  night.  Many  beautiful  prizes 
are  distributed  every  few  days.  Then  there  is  the  weekly 
"boat  drill."  The  ship  stops  in  mid-ocean,  life  boats  are 
lowered,  the  great  hoses  are  turned  on  over  the  sea,  pas- 
sengers report  at  their  stations  and  are  shown  how  to  ad- 
just life-belts.  Oh,  hideous  thought,  but  how  much  we 
do  to  save  life  in  time  of  peace,  and  then  turn  and  rend 
each  other  in  time  of  war. 


HONOLULU 

Honolulu,  rightly  called  the  "Jewel  of  the  Pacific," 
and  so  well  described  by  Don  Blanding  in  his  "Vaga- 
bondia,"  is  set  in  a  gorgeous,  peacock  blue  sea.  Here,  on 
this  magic  isle,  are  all  the  luscious  fruits  and  flowers 
known  to  mankind.  Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  avocados, 
figs,  dates,  all  of  which  we  have  in  California,  but  they 
have  also  the  cherimoya,  papaya,  banana,  mango,  pine- 
apple, cocoanut,  macadamia  nut,  sugar  cane,  and 
Kona  coffee,  none  of  which  we  have.  One  hundred  tons 
of  sugar  cane  an  hour  pass  through  the  mills,  dirt  and  all, 
and  come  out  as  pure  as  snow. 

Their  beautiful  flowering  trees,  something  like  our 
jacaranda,  only  they  are  all  colors,  and  are  more  mas- 
sive and  spreading,  are  called  "Shower  Trees."  Some 
of  them  have  all  colors  on  one  tree  and  then  they  are 
called  "Rainbow."  Hibiscus  is  their  national  flower  and 
grows  very  luxuriantly,  and  now  they  are  making  per- 
fumes from  their  myraids  of  beautiful  flowers. 

Doris  Duke,  the  tobacco  heiress,  has  chosen  to  build 
her  castle  on  the  shores  of  this  Magic  Isle.  We  saw  where 
she  was  walling  in  a  piece  of  the  ocean  for  a  swimming 
pool.  The  authorities  seemed  to  object,  as  all  shore  lines 
belong  to  the  state,  riparian  rights,  or  something — but 
I  wouldn't  begrudge  her  that  little  bit  of  the  sea,  seeing 
there  is  so  much  of  it,  even  if  she  has  too  much  of  every- 
thing else.  Now  we  read  that  her  husband  is  co-author 
with  Hugo  Czernonky  of  a  book  entitled,  "In  Defense 
of  Capitalism,"  which  they  say  is  really  the  key  to  the 
"bread  and  butter  question"  and  not  at  all  what  its  title 
would  indicate — so  a  friend  writes  me  from  New  York. 

One  would  think  Mr.  Cromwell  would  be  the  ideal 
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defender  of  the  capitalist  system  since  he  has  experi- 
mented with  three  rich  wives;  but  since  two  of  these  ex- 
periments have  not  worked,  he  may  now  be  ready  to 
expose  some  of  the  short-comings  of  the  system  which 
produced  them. 

Despite  the  daily  rains  which  give  to  Honolulu  its 
green  freshness  of  tropical  growth  and  glorious  flower- 
ing trees,  all  is  not  clean  in  this  Paradise  of  the  Pacific. 
Even  here  there  is  some  need  of  slum  clearance.  In 
the  midst  of  so  much  natural  beauty  man  should  not  be 
allowed  to  offend  the  eye.  Worse  yet,  our  Uncle  Sam 
thinks  it  necessary  to  have  twelve  military  barracks  sta- 
tioned around  these  beautiful,  peaceful  islands,  support- 
ing thousands  of  men  in  worse  than  idleness.  For  what  ? 
Besides  we  have  spent  one  hundred  million  dollars  to 
fortify  Oahu,  and  eighteen  million  for  Hickman  Airport 
with  its  two  hundred  bombing  planes!  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  this  greatest  menace  to  the  human 
race  ?  Who  is  going  to  decide — the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  people  ? 

We  drove  out  to  see  the  Schofield  Barracks,  a  great 
military  city,  housing  22,000  men,  the  largest  barracks 
in  the  world.  It  is  situated  in  fifty  thousand  acres  kept 
up  like  a  park,  with  broad  tree-lined  avenues,  splendid 
buildings,  lovely  houses,  theatres,  schools,  and  oddly 
enough,  even  a  church.  No  economic  problems  worry 
these  people;  supported  by  the  United  States,  they  live 
in  an  earthly  paradise  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  learn 
how  to  kill  their  brothers! 

If  the  United  States  can  do  all  this  over  here  for  the 
men  it  is  training  in  the  killing  business,  why  can't  it 
abolish  our  slums  at  home  and  see  that  men  who  are 
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just  trying  to  live  peaceful  lives  have  at  least  common 
decency  without  such  an  unequal  struggle?  Can  it  be 
that  only  dictators  can  do  this  ?  Only  in  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth  and  a  more  just  system  of  govern- 
ment is  there  any  possibility  of  peace.  No  peace  can  be 
established  on  any  other  basis — no  other  would  be  per- 
manent. 

This  morning's  paper  states  that  the  President  is  try- 
ing to  discourage  the  use  of  poison  gas  in  warfare.  If  he 
goes  that  far,  why  can't  he  go  the  whole  way  and  outlaw 
the  whole  barbarous  business?  How  can  organized  so- 
ciety continue  to  sanction  mass  murder  and  yet  fly  into 
a  rage  when  one  man  kills  another  in  a  moment  of  pas- 
sion ?  This  snaring  men  to  battle  by  slogans  for  killing 
or  being  killed  is  the  unforgivable  sin.  Unbridled  mass 
slaughter  is  a  crime  that  the  Christian  world  should  out- 
law. 

•   ••    • 

The  pineapple  industry  in  Honolulu  must  be  the  big- 
gest industry  in  the  world.  The  entrance  to  the  pine- 
apple cannery  is  like  one  of  our  most  up-to-date  office 
buildings  and  by  turning  a  faucet  in  its  tiled  walls  one 
can  have  one's  fill  of  ice  cold,  delectable  pineapple  juice, 
and — without  price.  Can  you  imagine  a  hundred  million 
cans  of  pineapple  always  "cooling  off"  in  one  building, 
and  three  million  cans  a  day  going  out  ?  There  are  seven 
thousand  employees.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  two 
thousand  women,  Japanese  and  Chinese,  side  by  side, 
dressed  in  clean  white,  wearing  white  rubber  gloves, 
keeping  things  moving  on  a  movingbelt  in  front  of  them. 
Not  a  drop  is  wasted;  even  the  peeling  is  made  into 
mash  for  cattle  and  building  board,  the  core  into  citric 
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acid.  Sliced,  diced,  shredded,  and  juiced,  all  inside  of  a 
few  minutes  from  entrance  to  exit.  To  see  it  all  we  walk 
around  galleries  blocks  long.  The  canning  process  is  an 
example  of  efficient  management.  The  American  Can 
Factory  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  we  can  see 
the  cans  by  the  thousands  continuously  moving  across 
a  glassed-in  bridgeway.  There  are  houses  for  the  workers 
across  the  way  where  they  have  medical  care,  lunch 
rooms,  nursery,  and  kindergartens — all  free  for  the 
employees! 

Outlying  plantations  are  model  settlements  with  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  a  small  town — school,  church,  park, 
cinema,  amusements,  etc.  Communal — if  not  commun- 
istic. 

Along  beautiful  roads  cars  "purr"  gently  toward  Pali, 
through  tropical  jungles  and  on  to  Diamond  Head, 
or  Pearl  Harbor — our  biggest  naval  base  where  25,000 
men  are  being  trained  for  the  war  game. 

There  is  also  an  old  Russian  Fort  not  far  from  the  city 
dating  from  1815.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape,  four  hundred 
feet  in  width,  enclosing  three  acres,  showing  that  the 
Russians  started  traveling  long  ago  and  went  far  from 
home. 

Honolulu  exports  768,000  pounds  of  honey  a  year. 
We  are  told  it  takes  20,000  bees  to  carry  a  pound  of  nectar 
which  makes  only  one  fourth  pound  of  honey;  thus  it 
takes  160,000,000,000  bees  to  produce  Honolulu's  yearly 
crop  of  honey  and  bees  wax — quite  a  bee  population. 
Thus  we  realize  the  life  of  a  bee  is  a  busy  one,  and  their 
product  delectable. 

Honolulu  is  dependent  on  the  outside  world  for  al- 
most every  thing  except  beauty,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
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They  have  only  enough  milk  for  their  own  needs.  Their 
butter  comes  from  New  Zealand,  meat  from  the  Argen- 
tine and  Australia,  grains  and  automobiles  from  the  Uni- 
ted States.  But  their  city  is  modern  and  up  to  date,  and 
the  shops  are  as  full  of  every  thing  from  all  over  the 
world  as  ours  are. 

How  could  a  man  (Kemehameha)  land  in  Hawaii  in 
1795  in  a  "great  flotilla  of  war  canoes,"  carrying  sixteen 
thousand  men !  That's  what  history  tells  us.  It  also  tells 
us  that  before  1819  it  was  a  crime,  punishable  by  death, 
for  a  man  to  sit  down  and  eat  with  a  woman,  be  it  wife, 
mother,  or  daughter.  Nor  could  women  eat  cocoanuts, 
bananas,  or  pork !  Even  the  priests  were  a  party  to  this 
tabu.  Then  a  new  king  braved  the  gods,  sat  down  and 
ate  with  the  women,  and  the  gods  did  not  strike  him 
dead  for  this  transgression.  But  the  priests  held  out  for 
the  tabu,  afraid  that  they  would  lose  their  hold  on  the 
people.  Then  one  priest  was  killed  for  refusing  to  eat 
from  the  same  calabash  with  the  women !  All  in  vain,  for 
the  people  had  found  out  that  their  "gods  were  a  lie"; 
they  turned  away  from  their  wooden  idols,  and  the  priests 
lost  their  power.  However,  this  release  did  not  last  long, 
for  around  the  corner  from  Boston  came  some  Christian 
missionaries,  and  now  that  the  people  are  Christian- 
ized, they  support  a  big  fighting  machine  of  army 
and  navy  to  frighten  other  human  beings  away.  So 
what? 

Strange  customs  these  of  primitive  people.  I  wonder 
how  they  figure  out  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  not.  Think  of  that  tribe 
in  Africa  whose  women  stretch  their  lips  with  larger 
and  larger  discs,  up  to  the  size  of  dinner  plates — for 
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beauty's  sake !  The  women  of  India,  with  rings  in  their 
noses  as  large  as  bracelets.  Others  make  welts  in  patterns 
all  over  their  bodies,  others  tattoo,  etc. 

It  is  a  crazy  world  wherever  you  go. 

From  our  ship's  newspaper  we  are  in  touch  with  the 
world's  news.  Sorry  to  read  that  thirty  seven  more  men 
have  been  executed  in  Russia,  for  alleged  Trotsky-Japa- 
nese plot  to  wreck  the  Eastern  Railway,  this  brings  the 
total  up  to  eight  hundred,  and  is  still  going  on.  If  we 
couldn't  trust  those  old  Bolsheviks  after  twenty  years, 
whom  can  we  trust  ? 

"Rio  de  Janeiro  is  planning  to  defend  itself  against 
communism." 
"The  C.  I.  O.  and  the  steel  strike." 

"Sloan  evaded  payment  of  nearly  two  million  income 

» 
tax. 

"Roosevelt-Dupont  wedding." 

"Revolt  of  the  Basque  refugee  children."  I  hate  to  see 
Franco  winning  in  Spain. 

July  1st. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  is  that  Amelia  Earhart 
should  be  flying  over  us  this  minute  from  New  Guinea 
toward  Hawaii  where  she  will  have  encircled  the  globe; 
a  stupendous  feat! 

July  3rd. 

We've  been  worried  about  Amelia  for  three  days  but 
have  just  heard  that  the  ship  had  a  signal  that  they 
thought  might  be  from  her.  They  think  she  is  down  on 
a  reef — but  nobody  knows  quite  where. 

July  5th. 

Today  the  navies  of  the  world  are  in  the  service  of 
Amelia  Earhart — as  they  should  be.  These  destroyers  as 
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they  are  called,  built  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  life 
wholesale,  are  all  assembling  in  mid-Pacific  to  save  her 
life.  The  airplane  carrier  Lexington,  with  one  hundred 
planes,  is  on  its  mission  of  mercy,  also  the  battleship 
Colorado,  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of  four  destroyers. 
And  tomorrow  they  will  go  forth  to  kill,  for  country's 
sake!  (Patriotism). 

Yet  we  talk  about  the  wild  man  of  Borneo,  or  of  Fiji, 
and  call  ourselves  civilized !  Why,  these  peaceful  people 
don't  want  to  be  contaminated  by  our  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion !  The  Polynesians  and  Melanisians  lead  a  commun- 
al life  (oh,  terrifying  word),  and  don't  see  that  ours  is 
any  improvement  over  theirs.  But  we  go  over  to  their 
beautiful  islands  and  take  our  guns  along  with  which 
to  civilize  them !  Look  at  Japan — how  civilized  it  is  get- 
ting. 

I  suppose  Japan  must  expand  or  perish  because  it 
has  no  natural  resources  or  raw  materials.  They  have  of- 
fered to  lease  New  Guinea  which  has  what  Japan  lacks 
— oil,  wool,  gold.  Why  not  ?  It  is  a  much  cheaper  and 
more  civilized  method  of  acquiring  what  is  needed  than 
that  of  obliterating  the  inhabitants.  Japan  already  has 
the  fastest  freight  ships  in  the  world.  They  go  from  Kobe 
to  Sydney  in  ten  days  instead  of  twenty.  Sixty  five  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  that  goes  through  the  Panama  Canal 
is  Japanese,  they  say.  Due  to  the  low  wages  paid  Japa- 
nese workers,  Japan  can  undersell  the  world.  Fifteen 
Japanese  families  control  seventy  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's industry,  so  capitalism  and  militarism  flourish 
there,  too. 
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Too  bad  they  hate  Russia  so;  they  might  learn  some- 
thing to  their  advantage.  At  least  Russia  is  not  devastat- 
ing another's  country,  but  it  is  building  up  its  defenses, 
as  all  countries  are  doing.  But  nothing  for  aggression. 
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SAMOA 

Samoa,  the  Enchanted  Isle,  has  the  most  beautiful 
land-locked  harbor  in  the  Pacific,  but  it  is  just  another 
naval  base.  The  palm-lined  shores  are  lined  with  of- 
ficers' houses — a  beautiful  resting  place  for  these  tired, 
unemployed  men.  Why  not  let  all  of  our  unemployed 
go  there  ?  They  too  are  tired  of  the  unequal,  and  doubt- 
ful struggle  for  existence.  Why  are  the  warriors  so 
privileged  ?  Can't  mere  man's  job  be  as  secure  as  t  h  e 
killers? 

This  harbor  of  Pago  Pago,  pronounced  Pango  Pango 
— is  a  long,  narrow,  bootshaped  inlet,  surrounded  by 
cocoanut  palms  backed  by  towering,  tree-covered  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  beautiful  tropical  country,  made  so  by  the 
daily  rain  fall — sometimes  as  much  as  284  inches  a  year. 
The  ship  does  not  go  up  to  the  dock  so  its  anchor  chains 
stretch  across  the  bay  from  shore  to  shore.  Five  hundred 
of  us  land  in  small  tenders  which  ply  back  and  forth  all 
day.  Picturesque  natives  stretch  out  along  the  one  nar- 
row walk  under  gay  canopies  with  their  cute  little 
youngsters,  and  their  wares  spread  out  on  the  lovely 
green  lawns.  They  sell  mats,  baskets,  grass  skirts,  wood- 
en bowls,  etc.  A  delightful  sight;  I  sit  on  a  little  bridge 
and  watch  them  for  hours.  Along  comes  our  gallant 
Captain  (and  gallant  is  he),  and  helps  us  carry  our 
packages.  We  walk  toward  the  jail  and  have  our  pic- 
tures taken  with  their  gorgeously  caparisoned  police- 
men. Here  they  permit  their  prisoners  (for  they  do  have 
a  few),  to  go  home  over  week-ends.  Are  they  civilized 
in  these  heathen  (?)  Islands? 

The  people  live  quiet,  restful  lives,  undisturbed  by  the 
things  that  disturb  our  modern  civilization.  Would  we 
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like  it  ?  I've  always  thought  I  would — some  day.  Life  is 
one  long,  pleasant  dream — food  just  drops  into  their 
mouths,  even  bread  grows  on  trees,  and  fish  are  easy 
to  catch,  but  oddly  enough,  many  of  them  are  inedible 
— a  strange  provision  of  nature. 

All  they  need  in  this  equable  climate  is  a  thatched 
roof,  no  house,  as  we  know  a  house,  no  bed — only  a  grass 
mat  to  stretch  out  on.  They  just  dance  their  lives  away 
without  worry  or  overwork.  Just  eat,  sleep,  and  swim  in 
these  crystal  clear  waters. 

The  wealth  of  the  Island  is  in  copra  which  furnishes 
oil  for  most  of  our  soaps  and  toilet  articles. 

Samoa's  high  radio  towers  keep  it  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world — for  the  navy  people  of  course — not  for 
the  natives.  They  don't  care.  What  could  these  peace- 
ful, far  away  people  make  of  the  news  and  nonsense  our 
radios  send  out  ?  Nevertheless,  a  marvelous  boon  to  man- 
kind is  this  invention.  No  more  isolation.  Just  put  in  a 
call  any  where  and  the  world  will  answer. 

"Rainmaker  Mountain"  reminds  us  of  Somerset 
Maugham's  famous  play,  "Rain"  taken  from  this  very 
spot.  I  can't  believe  that  Sadie  Thompson  found  life  so 
very  boring  out  here  on  these  tropical  isles  in  the  soft 
summer  seas,  and  with  so  many  uniforms  around. 

Samoa  was  once  the  home  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
where  he  wrote  several  of  his  most  famous  books.  He  is 
buried  on  a  lofty  mountain  top  to  which  throngs  of 
travelers  make  the  pilgrimage  every  year. 
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FIJI 

July  5th. 

We  are  just  landing  at  Suva.  This  is  the  loveliest  of 
all  so  far,  with  rain  just  lifting,  fleecy  clouds  floating 
over  the  azure  skies  and  everything  so  beautifully  fresh 
and  green — thanks  again  to  the  daily  rains.  Buildings  are 
scattered  over  the  hills,  and  peek  out  from  the  trees. 
People  really  live  here — but  Fiji  certainly  should  change 
its  name,  for  to  the  uninitiated,  which  is  most  of 
us,  it  has  always  been  associated  with  the  ideas  of  the 
wild  man.  Only  the  bushy  headed  people  remind  us 
that  once,  perhaps,  they  were  savages,  but  certainly  not 
now.  They  can't  even  comb  this  great  mass  of  bushy 
hair  but  must  use  a  kind  of  long  pronged,  wooden  rake. 
They  are  a  friendly,  hospitable  people.  All  have  fine 
physiques  and  work  along  side  of  the  whites  and  the 
Hindus.  While  waiting  in  the  rain  to  unload  the  ship 
they  all  stand  under  a  thatched  roof,  the  ground  cover- 
ed with  sawdust  to  make  it  a  little  easier  on  their  bare 
feet,  although  their  feet  have  taken  on  the  texture  of 
leather.  The  Fiji  policeman  is  gorgeous  to  behold,  with 
his  short,  white  pointed  scalloped  skirt  and  red  sash! 
Several  Plymouth  cars  were  unloaded  here,  also  a  whole 
warehouse  full  of  miscellaneous  cargo. 

In  Fiji,  as  in  Hawaii,  sugar  and  pineapples  are  their 
two  great  industries.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
each — 107  tons  of  cane  an  hour  are  dumped  into  the  ma- 
chine's maw,  dirt  and  all,  as  in  Honolulu,  and  comes  out 
refined  and  beautifully  clean.  I  liked  especially  their 
brown  coffee  crystals  which  I  shall  always  want  to  use 
hereafter. 

It  was  funny  when  driving  out  to  the  sugar  factory, 
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to  see  a  bird  perched  on  the  back  of  every  cow!  And 
now  a  friend  tells  me  it  was  for  a  purpose.  Oh,  horrible 
thought,  but  universal  in  God's  plan,  this  planting  of 
the  devouring  instinct  in  all  creatures,  even  in  man. 

Between  Samoa  and  Fiji  we  cross  the  International 
Date  Line,  the  170th  meridian,  where  we  lose  a  day.  So 
we  have  no  4th  of  July  celebration  this  year.  (Thanks  to 
the  stars) .  Our  only  celebration  was  in  the  dining  room 
tonight,  where  the  Captain  gave  a  special  dinner.  Flags 
on  all  the  tables,  our  National  Hymn  was  sung,  also 
"God  Save  the  King,"  and  the  popping  of  balloons  sup- 
plied the  noise. 

I  picked  up  a  Harpers  of  March  1937,  and  read  that 
a  man  named  Lambert  started  a  medical  school  for  the 
natives  of  Suva  and  all  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  1920. 
This  school  is  said  to  be  unique  in  the  world's  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  young  native  graduates  are  sent 
out  to  the  villages  where  they  serve  the  whole  commun- 
ity— to  keep  it  well — not  waiting  until  there  is  sickness, 
and  with  no  charge  for  services!  The  government  pays 
the  salaries  of  these  preventive  physicians  and  provides  a 
house  and  garden  for  each.  Civilized  Fiji!  What  about 
us  poor  uncivilized  people  who  can't  afford  to  be  sick 
when  we  think  of  our  doctors  and  hospital  bills. 

Dr.  Lambert  who  was  working  for  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  San  Diego,  suggested  to  that  organization 
that  they  aid  in  the  undertaking,  but  they  turned  it  down, 
so  he  went  to  the  "Queen  of  Tonga,"  head  of  the  oldest 
reigning  dynasty  in  the  world,  and  she  aided  him  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  This  made  an 
impression  on  the  Foundation,  so  Dr.  Victor  H.  Heiser, 
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author  of  "An  American  Doctor's  Odyssey,"  went  to 
Suva  to  investigate,  and  now  all  the  Islands,  some  hun- 
dreds of  them,  have  this  wonderful  service. 

The  white  people  who  live  here  could  never  be  in- 
duced to  live  again  in  our  noisy,  senseless  cities,  torment- 
ed by  industrial  strife  in  a  war-torn  world.  John  Dewey 
says  the  chief  characteristic  of  our  age  is  "despair,"  but 
not  so  among  these  so-called  savages.  At  least  they  seem 
to  us  tourists  to  live  a  carefree,  happy  existence. 

Many  white  men  marry  native  women  and  some  are 
able  to  educate  their  sons  in  American  colleges.  But, 
what  next  for  them  ?  Will  they  fit  into  this  primitive  life 
again,  or  into  the  life  of  San  Francisco? 

One  man  who  lived  here  for  thirty  years,  told  us  of 
German  gold  being  buried  somewhere  in  Samoa  during 
the  war — for  these  were  German  colonies  then,  and  the 
Americans  stationed  here  were  custodians  of  alien 
property.  So  far  no  one  has  discovered  where  the  gold  is 
buried.  Even  far  away  Samoa — innocent  little  island— 
implicated  in  that  world-wide  insanity. 

Fiji  is  an  English  colony  and  the  East  Indians  are  the 
largest  part  of  the  population,  about  seventy  thousand. 
There  are  schools  for  European  children,  and  also  for 
Fijians.  They  are  mostly  controlled  by  the  Methodist 
missionaries  of  which  there  are  many  followers.  But 
most  all  denominations  are  represented,  including  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  and  the  Catholics.  The  climate 
is  the  most  equable  in  the  world,  seldom  topping  ninety 
nor  falling  below  sixty.  No  tropical  diseases.  An  ideal 
summer  and  winter  resort.  Too  bad  it  is  two  weeks 
away  from  California — but  then,  we  don't  need  it. 

Here  there  are  several  hotels  and  restaurants  while 
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there  are  none  in  Samoa.  There  are  three  hundred  motor 
cars  and  several  roads  to  take,  while  there  is  only  one 
in  Samoa,  and  a  rocky  one  at  that,  around  the  cliffs. 
But  tropical  growth  there  runs  wild  and  is  magnificent- 
ly lush — vines  go  creeping,  crawling,  rampant  over 
lava  walls  and  to  the  tops  of  trees.  It  is  all  so  breath- 
taking when  we  think  of  our  own  dry,  brown  hills  of 
California.  The  skies  are  mostly  clouded,  not  like  our 
perpetual  blue.  But  would  we  like  rain  every  day  ?  Yes, 
if  it  came  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  if  by  this  daily 
bath  we  could  have  this  luscious  lushness. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  has  an  average  depth  of  fourteen 
hundred  feet,  over  3000  in  some  places,  and  fathomless 
in  others  and  contains  about  thirty  thousand  islands. 
Fiji  alone  conists  of  over  four  hundred.  The  Philippines 
have  seven  thousand!  These  islands  were  colonized  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century,  six  hundred  years  before  we 
were  discovered! 

The  War  Memorial  here  takes  the  form  of  a  hospital 
where  they  can  bind  up  the  wounds  that  have  been  so 
callously  inflicted. 

Why  do  we  let  men  continue  to  make  war  ?  How  can 
we  tamely  accept  the  slaying  of  our  children,  living 
sacrifices  upon  the  altar  of  a  fake  patriotism,  in  the 
foolish  belief  that  we  are  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  or  to  end  all  wars  forevermore?  Why  all 
this  human  sacrifice  for  a  mythical  idea  ?  We  could  have 
that  idea  realized,  if  we  were  only  civilized,  without 
slaughtering  the  innocents.  Why  do  we  continue  to 
acquiesce  in  what  we  know  to  be  wrong?  We  owe  no 
blind  obedience  to  any  state.  Why  does  the  flag  dom- 
inate Christian  nations  more  than  the  Cross?  What 
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right  have  governments  to  be  so  prodigal  with  the  peo- 
ples' life  blood?  Every  man's  life  is  sacred  to  himself 
and  his  loved  ones.  Besides  taking  the  heads  of  families, 
they  break  up  the  home  and  destroy  all  hope  of  a  happy 
future,  for  the  next  generation  has  to  face  the  same  con- 
ditions. We  never  learn.  We  never  think  of  consequences. 
Why,  oh  why! 

At  the  rate  we  are  all  driving  today  for  mutual  des- 
truction peace  can  never  be  attained.  In  an  armament 
race  nobody  wins.  Why  will  people  die  for  patriotism 
rather  than  live  for  humanity's  sake?  Dying  doesn't 
help,  but  living  might. 

It  is  said  that  all  people  are  more  or  less  influenced  by 
some  great  book: 

Mussolini — by  Machiavelfi. 
Hitler — by  History  of  Franco-Prussian  War.  (Be- 
lieves in  War.) 

Kemal  Pasha — by  Napoleon  and  Von  Moltke. 
Stalin — by  Marx. 

H.  G.  Wells — by  Progress  and  Poverty. 
Burroughs — by  Emerson. 
Webb  Miller— by  Thoreau. 

They  all  had  one  thing  in  common;  they  were  all 
dissatisfied  and  who  is  not.  Nearly  all  were  sons  of 
peasants,  and  most  all  had  been  imprisoned. 

Here  are  some  of  the  qualities  attributed  to  them : 

Lenin — Honest. 
Stalin— Ruthless. 

Trotsky — Unswerving. 
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Hitler— Sincere  (?). 
Mussolini — Intelligent.  (How?) 
Horthy — Honest,  beneficient,  despotic? 
Chiang-Kai-shek — Gentle,    sweet,    courteous, 
poetic  (?). 

Most  of  them  have  contempt  for  Democracy.  Say  they 
— "It  never  has  worked  and  never  can.  How  could  the 
unintelligent  masses  know  how  to  run  the  world?" 

All  this  leads  up  to  the  fact  that  I,  too,  (being  a  chronic 
protester  against  things  as  they  are),  read  a  book  in  my 
youth  which  probably  influenced  me  to  oppose  all  vio- 
lence in  man  or  in  State,  and  this  book  came  out  of  Ger- 
many! It  was  "Ground  Arms,"  by  Baroness  Von  Hut- 
ton.  At  that  time,  and  up  to  1914, 1  never  dreamed  that 
men  would  ever  again  kill  each  other  for  an  idea,  or  an 
ideal.  But  now  I  realize  the  vast  tragedy  of  war,  of 
broken  homes,  of  wives  and  mothers  bereft  of  fathers, 
sons,  and  husbands;  ever  since  then  I  have  felt  a  pro- 
found horror  of  war  and  of  those  responsible  for  it,  who 
bring  misery  and  desolation  on  a  helpless,  hapless  peo- 
ple. My  soul  rises  in  revolt.  Let  the  mothers  of  the  world 
rise  and  unite  and  refuse  to  be  mothers  until  they  can  call 
their  souls  their  own. 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

New  Zealand  is  another  Switzerland  with  its  grand 
Alpine  scenery  and  its  snow  covered  mountains  and 
glaciers.  These  mountains  with  the  fjords  cutting  deep 
into  their  rugged  sides  are  rivals  of  Norway.  Also  they 
have  volcanos,  and  caves,  and  geysers  of  boiling  water 
which  give  them  fine  health  resorts. 

When  in  Honolulu  we  saw  in  the  morning  paper 
pictures  of  my  three  grand-nephews,  who  were  on  our 
ship,  bound  for  these  Alps  for  skiing,  the  only  place  on 
the  globe  for  summer  skiing,  July  being  mid-winter 
weather  below  the  equator.  They  left  our  ship  at  Auck- 
land. Other  newspaper  pictures  show  us  that  they  ac- 
complished their  purpose. 

New  Zealand  was  discovered  in  1642  by  a  Dutch 
navigator  named  Tasman.  Tasmania — as  you  may  guess, 
was  named  after  him,  also  the  sea.  It  was  settled  by  the 
Maoris  centuries  before  the  white  man  came  which  was 
about  1769  when  Captain  Cook  arrived  from  England. 
(His  little  stone  house  has  been  transplanted  to  a  beau- 
tiful setting  in  a  Melbourne  Park). 

The  city  of  Auckland  is  situated  on  one  of  the  grand- 
est harbors  in  the  world.  Instead  of  on  seven  hills,  it  is 
scattered  over  hundreds  of  them,  all  green  and  lush. 
From  the  top  of  any  one  of  them  are  surpassing  views 
of  lakes  and  bays,  with  islands  breaking  through.  On 
the  top  of  one  is  the  War  Memorial  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  Greek  Temple.  It  is  a  10  million  dollar  mus- 
eum. It  houses  many  interesting  things  which  pertain  to 
the  history  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Maoris  among  which 
is  their  wonderful  eighty  by  seven  foot  canoe  capable  of 
carrying  one  hundred  and  twenty  men!  Also  their 
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houses  are  much  better  built  than  any  of  the  other 
primitives.  The  Memorial  has  carved  on  its  walls 
the  names  of  twenty  thousand  boys  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  who  went  fifteen  thousand  miles  to  the 
war  and  did  not  return!  The  following  sentiment  is 
carved  above  their  names: 

"These  men  at  the  call  of  King  and  Country,  left  all 
that  was  dear  to  them,  endured  hardness,  faced  danger, 
and  finally  passed  out  of  the  sight  of  man  by  the  path  of 
duty  and  self-sacrifice,  giving  their  lives  that  others  might 
live  in  FREEDOM.  Let  those  who  come  after  them  see 
that  their  names  be  not  forgotten." 

Yes,  let  us  all  see  that  they  did  not  die  in  vain.  There 
are  people  in  New  Zealand  who  really  think  that  some- 
thing was  accomplished  by  all  this  sacrifice!  Without 
that  sacrifice  we  would  now  be  under  the  domination 
of  Hitler's  government,  say  they ! 

Now  Auckland  is  about  to  celebrate  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary  and  is  preparing  to  defend  itself  by  building 
a  chain  of  aerodromes! 

The  production  of  wool  is  one  of  their  leading  indus- 
tries— a  fine  merino  wool.  As  much  as  four  thousand 
guineas  have  been  paid  for  one  ram! 

They  say  that  Governmental,  industrial,  and  health 
facilities  are  highly  developed  in  Auckland,  something 
which  many  American  cities  lack.  The  export  of  butter 
from  New  Zealand  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand  tons 
a  year!  The  cows  have  so  much  fresh  green  food  all  the 
vear  around.  And  now  we  hear  someone  has  invented  a 
substitute  for  milk! 

Here  we  have  a  glorious  drive  over  their  green  fields 
and  around  the  many  inlets,  lunching  at  the  Grand 
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Hotel,  on  their  famous  Toheroa  soup,  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  liked  so  well  that  he  took  loads  of  it  back  to 
England  and  will  hereafter  always  serve  it  on  his  table. 
It  is  made  of  a  kind  of  shell  fish  or  oyster  which  grows 
in  no  other  place. 

They  are  still  talking  about  the  visit  of  the  Prince  in 
1920,  when  he  sailed  into  this  beautiful  harbor  of  Auck- 
land on  England's  great  battleship,  "Renown."  He  was 
two  years  on  that  epic  voyage — that  epoch-making  tour 
of  England's  Colonies. 

The  Prince's  mother  feared  he  would  never  be  satis- 
fied to  settle  down  at  home  again,  and  evidently  her  fear 
was  justified.  On  his  return  he  told  England  that  the 
Dominions  were  watching  with  "intense  anxiety"  the 
ways  by  which  England  was  facing  her  grave  social  and 
economic  problems. 

His  own  sympathetic  concern  for  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  people.  It  is 
sad  for  them  that  he  threw  up  his  job.  If  only  he  had 
thrown  it  up  for  the  good  reason  that  the  days  of  King- 
ship are  archaic  and  should  be  abolished,  what  a  grand 
gesture  that  would  have  been.  It  would  have  meant 
something  to  the  whole  world  but  now  it  is  just  another 
one  of  the  world's  great  love  stories.  Let  us  hope  that 
some  day  he  will  return  and  show  his  real  mettle  and  try 
to  help  lead  the  world  out  of  chaos. 

At  luncheon,  in  Auckland,  where  Government  offi- 
cials were  meeting,  I  heard  there  was  a  communist 
among  them,  so  I  asked  to  meet  him.  I  found  he  was 
born  in  England,  lived  in  Auckland  for  thirty  years, 
and  liked  it;  but  he  said  New  Zealand  was  not  very 
hospitable  toward  communistic  ideas,  so  we  did  not  talk 
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very  loud !  Of  course  he  knew  all  about  Upton  Sinclair, 
and  was  altogether  an  understanding  person — we  spoke 
the  same  language! 

It  seems  that  it  was  in  New  Zealand  that  Samuel  Butler 
coined  the  word  "Erehwon"  (Nowhere),  as  a  name  for 
his  famous  book.  I  wonder  if  that  is  what  he  felt  after 
looking  out  over  these  vast  stretches  of  grass  country, 
"the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,"  the  very  ground  which 
we  are  covering  now. 

In  Auckland  they  "point  with  pride"  to  their  large  im- 
posing looking  Insane  Asylum.  We  wonder  why  in  this 
little  paradise  island  of  New  Zealand,  that  there  is  cause 
for  so  much  mental  trouble.  But  evidently  the  human 
family's  vicissitudes  are  the  same  the  world  over. 

Carloads  of  mail  are  unloaded  at  Auckland  for  all 
parts  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  much ; 
each  sack,  as  it  is  stacked  on  huge  trucks  or  placed  on 
waiting  trains,  is  called  out  and  registered. 

Many  of  their  houses,  in  fact  most  of  them,  are  one 
type  little  cottages  with  porches  outlined  with  ginger- 
bread scroll  work  and  the  ubiquitous  red  corrugated  tin 
roof.  All  have  fanciful  names  over  their  doors. 
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SYDNEY 

Sydney  has  the  most  beautiful  harbor  in  the  world, 
second  not  even  to  Rio,  they  say.  It  is  entered  through 
great  headlands,  meanders  through  islands  and  jutting 
peninsulas,  crossed  by  many  bridges  and  traversed  by 
numerous  ferries.  Many  of  the  city'  streets  are  winding 
because  of  the  hills  and  are  as  busy,  with  their  million 
and  a  half  population,  as  any  in  America.  The  people 
are  more  English  than  the  English  with  their  broad 
"Austrailian"  accent.  They  all  call  England  "home" 
whether  they  have  ever  been  there  or  not. 

Sydney  is  an  astounding  city  to  find  away  over  here 
in  the  Antipodes,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  so  far  away  from  the  more  populous  centers.  It 
spreads  over  many  hills  facing  the  sea,  bays,  and  rivers. 
There  are  numerous  large  and  substantial  office  build- 
ings, crowded  one-way  streets,  and  more  neon  signs  than 
I  ever  saw  in  any  other  city.  They  cross  your  eyes  every 
few  feet  up  and  down  all  the  streets.  All  the  sidewalks 
are  covered,  which  I  have  always  liked,  only  I  prefer 
arches  to  any  other  substitute.  This  permits  the  people 
to  walk  freely,  without  umbrellas  or  parasols,  and  to 
"window  shop" — which  is  good  for  business!  They  also 
have  many  busy  arcades  lined  with  interesting  little 
shops  which  never  seem  to  pay  in  our  country. 

The  houses  in  the  outlying  districts,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  uniformly  ugly  brick  cottages  with  heavy, 
clumsy  faces,  nothing  homelike  to  redeem  any  of  them 
and  few  trees  to  soften  their  hardness.  They  must  have 
had  one  architect,  with  one  idea,  and  that  a  bad  one.  But 
it  is  a  city  of  parks ;  one  stretches  for  miles  right  down 
the  center  of  the  city.  We  in  California  have  much  to 
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learn  from  them  in  this  respect;  although  we  have 
enough  parks  on  the  outskirts,  in  the  downtown  district 
of  Los  Angeles  we  have  only  one  open  space,  Pershing 
Square,  besides  the  old  Plaza,  used  principally  by  Mexi- 
cans. We  could  afford  to  take  out  whole  blocks  for 
parks  as  the  city  has  no  limits,  and  make  some  attempt 
at  beautifying  it  where  now  there's  so  much  ugliness. 
But  we  don't  even  clean  our  streets  and  vacant  lots.  Our 
slums  are  as  bad  as  the  worst.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  entrance  to  the  Broadway  tunnel  has  been  a  dump 
heap,  and  while  I  could  get  the  tunnel  washed  once  in 
a  while,  I  never  could  get  this  eyesore  removed.  What 
availeth  it  when  people  take  an  interest  in  civic  affairs 
and  get  no  cooperation  ? 

Sydney  has  a  great  new  bridge,  one  of  the  modern 
wonders  of  the  world,  it  too  has  been  called  a  "suicide 
bridge."  Before  they  had  the  bridge,  people  jumped  off 
the  cliffs.  So  it  is  the  same  the  world  over.  If  people  want 
to  jump,  they'll  jump,  fence  or  no  fence.  So  why  make 
it  more  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  become  tired  of 
the  struggle  and  wishes  to  take  this  means  of  escape? 
There  are  always  enough  to  keep  the  old  world  turning, 
and  our  turn  is  just  around  the  corner.  How  dumb  not 
to  know  that  the  cause  is  99  per  cent  ecnomic  and  if 
they'd  only  spend  a  little  thought  on  trying  to  remove 
that  fundamenal  cause  they'd  be  contributing  something 
worth  while  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  When  we 
have  found  a  way  to  do  that  there  won't  be  any  suicides. 

In  Pasadena  they  have  actually  put  a  chicken  wire 
fence  inside  the  balustrade  thus  permanently  disfiguring 
our  beautiful  bridge,  and  to  no  purpose,  as  there  are 
other  bridges.  At  least  Sydney  has  put  its  fence  on  the 
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outside  and  curved  the  top  outward  so  as  not  to  be  so 
flagrantly  suggestive  of  its  purpose. 

Sydney's  remarkable  Zoo  drops  down  from  the  top 
of  a  high  hill  onto  ledge  after  ledge  of  strange,  shelving 
rock  formation,  which  makes  natural  habitats  for  all  its 
strange  creatures.  The  whole  country  is  of  this  forma- 
tion, with  trees  splitting  the  huge  rocks  which  show 
signs  of  tremendous  erosion  all  the  way  up  to  the  very 
tops  of  the  mountains,  showing  the  terrific  power  of  the 
water  that  covered  the  surface  of  the  earth  billions  of 
years  ago.  And  what  are  we  little  mortals  to  this  vast 
power  in  the  whirling  universe — just  feathers  floating 
in  the  breeze  for  less  than  a  moment  on  the  clock  of 
time.  We  think  we  are  important  in  nature's  plan  but 
how  less  than  dust  are  we !  Dust  stays  on  these  everlast- 
ing hills  while  we  are  gobbled  up  by  it  or  by  the  restless 
sea. 

Sydney  has  an  airport  named  for  Kingsford-Smith, 
their  lost  aviator  who  fell  somewhere  in  Burma,  and 
whose  body  has  never  been  found.  (And  now  our 
Amelia!) 

So  far  I  find  Auckland  and  Sydney  strictly  "middle 
class"  towns — if  I  may  say  so — which  is  as  it  should  be 
— no  extreme  of  poverty  and  riches  as  we  have. 

Although  they  have  hundreds  of  varieties  of  t  h  e 
eucalyptus  tree,  they  seem  to  have  none  so  majestic  as 
ours  which  came  originally  from  Australia!  Here  they 
are  scrubby  and  spreading  and  hardly  recognizable  to 
us;  but  they  have  many  uses,  one  of  which  is  to  drain 
swamps,  they  drink  up  all  the  water  around.  In  Pasa- 
dena we  have  the  biggest  one  in  California ;  it  is  about 
thirty  five  feet  in  circumference.  (Since  writing  this  I 
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have  seen  a  few  that  are  a  little  larger  in  the  "Australian 
bush").  B-ut  they  have  the  beautiful  tree  ferns,  and  five 
hundred  varieties  of  acacias,  which  they  foolishly  call 
"wattles."  With  all  their  trees,  I  saw  rolls  of  news-print 
paper  being  unloaded  from  Liverpool.  Noticing  evidence 
of  forest  fires,  I  asked  how  they  started  so  far  from  the 
haunts  of  man,  and  was  told  that  they  start  sometimes 
from  the  sun  shining  on  glass  and  sometimes  from  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  bird's  nests !  That  was  new  to 
me.  Our  fires  seem  to  start  from  man's  carelessness, 
which  can  be  avoided,  but  when  they  come  from  acts  of 
"nature"  there  is  no  escape. 

As  one  third  of  Australia  lies  in  the  tropics,  they  too 
have  tropical  fruits,  pineapples,  bananas,  etc.,  and  al- 
though they  still  have  to  import  many  necessities  from 
abroad  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  self-sustain- 
ing. Their  chief  products  are  coal,  wool,  (43  million 
pounds  per  year,  righty  called  the  "Golden  Fleece,") 
tallow,  rabbits,  sugar,  gold,  pearls,  opals,  and  diamonds. 
They  export  120  million  bushels  of  wheat,  196  million 
pounds  of  mutton,  206  million  pounds  of  beef.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  this  goes  to  supply  the  British  army 
and  navy ! 

We  visited  a  sheep  station  of  thousands  of  acres  and 
thousands  of  sheep,  about  a  hundred  miles  out  from 
Melbourne.  There  we  found  an  interesting  family  living 
miles  from  their  gates,  in  an  old  stone  mansion  of  large 
rooms  with  high  ceilings,  and  magnificent  massive,  old 
furniture  brought  from  across  the  seas  many  years  ago. 
The  mahogany  dining  table  was  the  largest  and  widest 
I  ever  saw,  it  could  be  stretched  out  to  seat  at  least  twenty 
five  diners.  These  nice  people,  strangers  to  us,  served  us 
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delicious  sandwiches  and  cakes,  and  Australian  wine, 
and  then  took  us  out  to  look  at  their  wonderful  sheep 
with  their  deep  wool  fur.  We  know  now  that  fur  and 
wool  are  the  same.  The  sheared  wool  goes  into  blankets 
and  the  closely  sheared  skin  goes  into  fur  coats,  almost 
like  broadtail  when  dyed  black. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  heavy  growth  of  fur — or 
wool — can  come  out  of  their  fine  pink  skin  as  we  spread 
the  wool  apart  and  look  into  its  four-inch  depth.  One 
sheep  station  covers  13,000  square  miles  and  is  the  largest 
in  the  world. 

The  streets  of  Melbourne  are  full  of  automobiles  (they 
say  they  have  one  to  every  four  people — about  as  many 
as  we  have  in  Los  Angeles),  although  they  cost  twice  as 
much  here,  and  all  the  gasoline  has  to  be  imported  too, 
and  sells  for  thirty  five  cents  a  gallon,  and  the  tax  on  it 
is  thirteen  cents.  Even  at  that  we  had  our  first  ride  in  a 
Rolls-Royce,  of  which  they  have  twelve  in  Melbourne. 
All  of  the  cars  which  took  us  on  our  tours  in  Sydney  were 
Cadillacs.  Ours  was  a  1930  model,  and  had  traveled  one 
hundred  fifty  eight  thousand  miles  and  looked  and  ran 
as  good  as  new. 

The  New  Zealanders  and  the  Australians  are  devoted 
to  sports  of  all  kinds.  After  their  working  hours  they  all 
rush  to  the  games,  especially  horse  racing.  They  have 
one  race  course  in  Melbourne  which  can  accommodate 
a  million  people!  The  grounds  are  beauitfully  land- 
scaped and  present  a  very  gay  picture. 

They  say  there  are  no  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  negroes, 
on  the  continent  of  Australia ;  they  intend  to  keep  it  a 
white  man's  country!  Something  out  of  joint  some- 
where, when  they  have  such  a  vast  emptiness  as  big  as 
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the  United  States,  and  only  seven  million  people  while 
the  Japanese  need  space  so  badly  that  they  must  go  over 
and  fight  the  Chinese  for  some — thus  further  threaten- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world.  They  offered  to  lease  New 
Guinea  as  I  mentioned  before,  which  has  all  the  raw  mat- 
erials that  Japan  needs,  but  no,  they  must  fight  for  it. 
But  Japan  never  thinks  of  curtailing  its  population  as 
Margaret  Sanger  tried  to  teach  them  to  do,  but  even 
encourages  numbers  and  then  expects  the  neighbors  to 
take  care  of  them.  Yes,  something  is  wrong  with 
humanity's  social  arrangements.  Man's  genius  has 
mastered  all  kinds  of  mechanical  inventions,  but  our 
social  relationships  are  at  the  lowest  ebb.  We  stand  in 
the  greatest  danger  since  the  Middle  Ages  of  destroying 
civilization,  and  yet  no  one  can  do  anything  about  it. 
Down  with  all  artificial  restraints  which  make  for  wars! 

And  now  we  hear  of  another  famous  man's  passing, 
Marconi,  whose  wonderful  wireless  invention  has 
brought  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  touch  with  each 
other.  But  he  justified  Mussolini.  Think  of  it!  Entering 
another  peoples  country  and  killing  off  its  people  to  gain 
territory  to  which  they  can  have  no  possible  right. 

Just  now,  at  sea,  we  are  listening  to  church  services  in 
Auckland.  Tonight  the  great  Schipa  is  to  broadcast  to 
the  world  from  our  ship  away  out  here  in  the  Tasman 
Sea.  He  has  just  emerged  from  an  unpleasant  experi- 
ence in  Sydney  where  he  came  near  not  singing  at  all 
because  of  his  insistance  upon  giving  the  Fascist  salute 
at  his  concert  in  the  Town  Hall,  (and  he  says  he  is  not 
interested  in  politics).  The  city  fathers  objected  and  I 
agree  with  them,  considering  Abyssinia,  and  now  Spain. 
However,  he  had  his  own  way,  gave  his  salute  not  only 
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once,  but  five  times,  in  which  the  whole  audience  join- 
ed! Then  he  sang  "God  Save  the  King,"  which  pleased 
every  body  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  they  are 
very  imperialistic  over  here:  England  "ueber  alles."  I 
am  told  a  similar  thing  happened  to  McCormack  about 
ten  years  ago  when  he  was  asked  to  sing  "God  Save  the 
King"  and  refused,  saying  it  was  not  on  his  program! 
He  sailed  away  on  the  next  ship. 

On  arrival  and  on  leaving  the  beautiful  harbor  of 
Sydney  I  was  disappointed  to  see  rubbish  heaps  all  over 
the  dock,  and  a  rough,  unpaved  street  confronting  all 
visitors  from  foreign  shores.  Auckland  didn't  have  this, 
Melbourne  didn't,  so  why  Sydney  ? 

I  sat  down  and  wrote  my  protest  to  the  firm  whose 
name  looms  large  over  the  dock,  suggesting  that  they 
clean  up,  if  not  for  their  own  benefit,  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors  upon  whom  such  first  impressions  are  lasting, 
in  spite  of  the  glory  of  the  harbor.  Men  must  learn  or- 
derliness. Europe  has  learned.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  rest  of  us,  especially  our  boasted  American  effi- 
ciency ?  We  must  rid  our  cities  of  eyesores  and  disgrace- 
ful slums,  in  which  we  are  the  world's  worst  offenders. 
Does  it  take  a  Hitler  or  a  Mussolini  to  do  this  ?  Both  have 
done  it.  Why  can't  we  ? 

Well,  lo,  the  first  man  I  met  on  the  ship  after  leaving 
Sydney  introduced  by  our  gracious  Captain,  was  an  of- 
ficer of  that  company,  and  when  I  told  him  what  I  had 
just  that  minute  done,  he  patted  me  on  the  back  and 
thanked  me !  For,  he  said,  what  he  had  been  trying  to  do 
for  thirty  years  would  now  be  done  because  a  foreigner 
takes  notice.  So,  some  times  it  pays  to  criticise  even 
though  one  seldom  gets  thanked  for  doing  so.  The  good 
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critic — and  if  I  may  say  so,  that  is  what  I  aim  to  be — 
always  has  his  eyes  open  and  wants  to  improve  condi- 
tions wherever  he  finds  them,  even  in  the  antipodes. 

Our  Captain  read  one  of  my  books,  "European  Im- 
pressions," which  I  had  given  to  a  charming  young  Irish- 
man, O'Rourke,  in  the  ship's  radio  station,  and  from 
what  followed  I  think  the  Captain  at  least  believed  in 
my  good  intentions  for  he  was  interested  enough  to 
wish  to  meet  rne.  He  invited  us  to  tea  and  to  sit  at  his 
table  and  sent  us  flowers  from  every  port.  Thereafter 
we  met  every  day  at  tea  or  games,  either  in  his  "parlor" 
or  ours. 

Now  we  aim  to  meet  the  ship  every  time  it  visits  our 
port.  Do  you  know  there  is  something  about  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  beautiful  ship  like  this  that  can  actually  make 
one  weep! 

Mr.  O'Rourke,  whose  voice  had  been  compared  to 
McCormack's,  sang  that  night  in  the  ship's  lounge  on 
the  same  platform  with  Schipa,  and  also  broadcast  to 
the  world.  We  preferred  his  voice  to  Schipa's  because 
it  had  a  natural,  sweet  quality,  while  Schipa  forced  his 
tones  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  was  no  longer  music,  but 
just  a  big  noise. 

The  next  day  the  Captain  showed  us  how  the  ship's 
machinery  worked  from  the  bridge.  Although  it  is  very 
complicated,  the  ship  seems  to  run  itself,  for  a  mere 
boy  sets  the  wheel  at  a  certain  number,  lashes  it  to  a 
post,  and  then  goes  fishing.  This  actually  did  happen  for 
we  ran  into  a  whale,  split  it  in  two,  and  the  great  ship 
had  to  stop  and  back  away  from  it !  Too  bad  we  couldn't 
lasso  him  and  get  his  valuable  load  of  ambergris.  It 
was  a  thrilling  moment  because,  of  course,  no  one  knew 
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what  was  happening,  as  we  stopped  suddenly  in  mid- 
ocean. 

A  beautiful  sight  at  sea  is  when  passing  a  sister  ship 
at  night,  beautifully  illuminated,  as  ours  is  also,  for  them, 
the  only  two  signs  of  life  in  all  the  vast  emptiness. 

Another  thrill  is  when  the  ship's  horn  sounds  for 
crossing  the  equator;  we  all  rushed  out  to  see  it,  but  see 
only  the  endless,  restless  sea — as  silent  as  eternity — as  in- 
different as  fate. 

Down  here  at  night  the  myriads  of  stars  which  seem 
to  overload  the  sky  fill  us  with  awe  and  wonder,  but 
still  no  answer  from  the  vast  unknown.  From  the  equa- 
tor we  look  north  toward  the  great  dipper,  South, 
toward  the  Southern  Cross. 

We  are  told  that  the  Australian  people  are  among  the 
happiest,  most  peaceful,  and  best  off,  of  any  in  the  world. 
I  have  always  thought  this;  now  I  read  in  our  ship's  daily 
news  that  Australia  has  been  working  toward  an  "ideal 
state"  my  thoughts  on  this  are  confirmed.  They  own 
their  railroads,  twenty  seven  thousand  miles  of  them, 
street  cars,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  forests,  water 
power,  and  most  of  the  other  public  utilities.  Everything 
is  under  government  supervision,  and  they  have  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  every  one  has  to  belong  to  a 
union  (they  are  not  afraid  of  them).  The  government  is 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  its  people,  especially  the 
producers  of  wealth,  not  in  just  their  exploiters.  They 
regulate  hours  and  wages,  44-hour  week,  with  minimum 
wage  of  twenty  dollars,  holidays  are  taken  in  turn,  not 
all  on  the  same  day,  except  Sunday.  Strikers  must  give 
90  days  notice,  in  the  meantime  a  court  of  conciliation, 
consisting  of  three  judges  can  usually  avert  any  strike. 
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No  child  labor  under  fourteen  years.  Why  doesn't  com- 
pulsory education  in  the  United  States  keep  children 
out  of  competition  with  their  fathers  and  mothers  ? 

We  can  afford  to  study  the  methods  of  the  Antipo- 
deans  and  change  some  of  our  ideas  about  the  way  to 
maintain  industrial  peace.  Certainly  now  we  are  a  spec- 
tacle for  the  gods,  the  way  our  people  have  to  strike  and 
fight  for  a  chance  to  live. 

They  support  a  "Better  Farming"  train,  an  Agricultur- 
al College  on  wheels,  that  travels  throughout  the  coun- 
try giving  expert  advice  to  the  farmers.  Nor  are  their 
wives  forgotten;  domestic  science,  cooking,  home-mak- 
ing, are  taught  to  them.  Sydney  has  had  a  Woman's 
Bank  since  1870,  with  women  officials. 

Their  railroad  station  looks  as  big  as  the  New  York 
Central  and  they  say  a  train  a  minute  enters  and  leaves 
the  station  "for  parts  unknown."  Considering  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  this  was  a  surprising  statement.  In 
noticing  the  crowds  milling  around  it,  we  took  this  as 
the  truth.  They  claim  that  their  public  life,  municipal, 
state,  and  federal,  is  "healthy." 

But  today  we  read  in  the  "Daily  Truth"  that  Canberra, 
the  new  seat  of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  pat- 
terned after  our  Washington,  and  built  by  an  American 
architect,  Walter  Burley  Griffin,  is  passing  a  law  to 
suppress  free  speech !  A  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
six  months  imprisonment  for  any  one  taking  part  in 
these  "unlawful  assemblies!"  An  unlawful  assembly  to 
them,  as  it  is  to  us,  is  one  in  which  public  matters  are 
discussed,  or  any  move  made  for  the  repeal  or  enactment 
of  any  law  proposing  a  change  of  any  business  of  State. 
This  because  the  unemployed  had  marched  and  had  de- 
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livered  addresses  from  the  steps  of  their  Parliament 
House,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  son  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Health,  and  a  unionist,  was  "conspicuous  in  the 
crowd."  No  more  than  thirty  persons  may  assemble. 
Even  for  attending  one  of  those  "unlawful  assemblies" 
one  may  be  arrested  without  warrant  and  fined !  Not  so 
good,  Australia.  Is  this  the  best  a  "Labor  Government" 
can  do? 

Apropos  of  Australia  and  what  we  found  there,  I 
take  up  the  Epic  News  and  read  a  letter  from  a  resident 
of  that  country,  Mr.  Percy  Spender,  a  brilliant  young 
lawyer,  thirty  nine  years  of  age,  making  it  known  that 
they  do  have  trouble  there  much  the  same  as  ours,  but 
which  tourists  do  not  see — "poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty",  "dumping  fish  into  the  sea,  and  milk  into 
the  beautiful  harbor  of  Sydney,  and  burning  bins  of 
vegetables  in  public  incinerators" ! 

Mr.  Spender  also  says  he  has  started  an  Epic  in  Aus- 
tralia which  instead  of  just  standing  for  "Ending 
Poverty  in  California,"  or  Connecticut,  it  stands  for  End- 
ing Poverty  in  Childhood.  That  may  be  a  better  slogan, 
for  if  they  begin  with  childhood,  it  may  not  stop  there. 

And  their  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Spooner,  comes 
out  for  private  charity,  saying  that  "private  enterprise  is 
preferable  to  State  Control,  and  if  the  day  arrives  when 
the  State  completely  usurps  the  rights  of  private  charity, 
humanity  will  be  worse  off  than  it  is  today."  What  about 
justice,  Mr.  Spooner?  Then  there  will  be  no  need  of 
charity.  The  governments  of  all  countries  should  assume 
the  burden  of  caring  for  all  their  people,  as  no  individual 
can,  or  will. 

What  about  your  scrub  women  on  their  knees  in  the 
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lobby  of  your  biggest  theater  while  other  women,  in- 
cluding myself,  scramble  over  them  to  see  Mae  West — 
who  was  funny  at  first,  but  now  is  terribly  tiresome.  Any- 
way, the  women  here  in  Australia,  as  well  as  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  seem  to  take  this  servitude  for  granted  as  do 
the  men  who  step  over  their  backs  and  never  seem  to 
see  them.  Men,  who  can  be  so  polite  to  more  fortunate 
women,  and  so  hideously  callous  toward  these  victims 
of  a  social  and  economic  system  that  should  be  relegated 
to  the  dark  ages,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  "but 
for  the  grace  of  God,  there  go  I"!  I  wouldn't  like  it  for 
myself  and  I  don't  like  it  for  them. 
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AUSTRALIA 

July  13th. 

Our  ship  is  gliding  slowly  along  the  mountainous 
coast  of  Australia  toward  Melbourne  to  avoid  getting 
there  too  soon  and  having  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  a  day 
dockage !  That  is  the  way  modern  business  penalizes  it- 
self. Australia  wants  what  we  are  bringing,  and  yet 
will  not  let  us  deliver  it  without  overcharging  us.  They 
are  the  ones  who  should  pay  us  for  coming  ten  thousand 
miles  just  to  look  at  them.  Down  with  artificial  barriers 
that  block  free  exchange  of  goods  between  countries, 
for  we  all  need  each  other.  Who's  doing  it,  and  who 
wants  it  that  way  ?  Abolish  all  tariffs  and  passports ;  let 
us  work  to  free  human  beings  from  all  kinds  of  restric- 
tion on  their  liberty. 

Well,  so  instead  of  arriving  today,  as  we  easily  cou!4 
we  loiter  along.  Fortunately  we  are  not  in  a  hurry  and 
drifting  on  summer  seas  satisfies  our  wanderlust.  They 
even  tax  the  ship  for  food  it  brings  along  (we  must  buy 
theirs) ;  they  examine  the  crew's  luggage  for  extra 
cigarettes  (Australia  makes  its  own).  They  lock  the 
ship's  bar  (and  make  us  use  theirs  while  in  port).  It 
probably  would  be  better  if  it  were  locked  for  all  time  as 
everybody  is  overdoing  it  now.  But  how  stupid  are  all 
tariffs.  Oh,  for  "production  for  use"  and  not  for  profit, 
for  then  everybody's  wants  could  be  easily  supplied. 

Hundreds  of  British  and  American  manufacturers 
have  gone  to  Australia  to  manufacture  their  goods 
there,  to  avoid  tariffs.  So  you  see  they  manage  to  get 
around  it.  Here  there  are  unlimited  raw  materials. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  find  Melbourne  such  a  large,  sub- 
stantial "old"  city  with  so  many  splendid  parks  and 
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gardens,  and  especially  constructed  bridle  paths  gay 
with  riders,  following  the  winding  river  Yarra.  Also 
following  this  very  circuitous  river  a  public  spirited  citi- 
zen is  building  a  boulevard  around  the  city;  others  have 
built  beautiful  bridges,  another  a  museum.  These  are 
things  usually  left  to  the  state,  but  the  state  needs  to  be 
led.  Evidently  they  have  men  of  vision  over  here. 

They  have  their  War  Memorial,  situated  on  the  high- 
est hill  overlooking  the  city  where  it  can  be  seen  for 
miles  around.  They  call  it  "The  Shrine  of  Remem- 
brance." It  also  has  the  names  of  thousands  of  its  "glor- 
ious dead,"  but  they  are  printed  in  open  books  this  time. 
They  sent  329,883  men  and  had  314,000  casualties,  and 
the  money  cost  was  eight  hundred  thirty  one  million 
pounds !  They  are  still  paying  off  their  debt  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  million  pounds  a  year!  Very  sad  to  contem- 
plate, this  mute  evidence  of  man's  perfidy.  Let  us  hope 
they  will  remember.  But  all  countries  go  right  on  pre- 
paring for  more  of  it.  No  country  kept  its  promise  that 
it  was  to  be  the  last.  Each  is  waiting  for  the  other  to 
make  the  first  move.  Why  don't  we,  who  could  well  af- 
ford to  do  it  ?  Why  do  we  never  think  of  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  this  mutually  exterminating  game  and  do 
something  about  it  before  the  "yellow  peril"  annihilates 
us  all? 

Driving  along  the  road  about  twenty  miles  out  from 
the  city,  Melba's  old  home  is  pointed  out  to  us.  We  came 
away  and  bought  a  record  of  her  beautiful  voice.  Well, 
to  hear  that  voice  ring  out  is  a  mystifying  experience,  so 
uncanny  that  it  makes  your  throat  ache  and  your  eyes 
water,  and  we  marvel  again  at  man's  achievements  in 
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the  mechanical  arts  and  wonder  why  he  is  so  slow  in 
the  humanities. 

July  14th,  and  the  giant  aircraft  carrier,  Lexington,  is 
still  searching  for  Amelia  Earhart,  after  ten  days  of 
silence.  A  billion  people's  prayers  could  not  save  her 
from  a  cold,  cruel,  watery  grave.  So,  what  availeth  pray- 
er? 

Australia  is  as  large  as  the  United  States,  has  a  coast 
line  of  over  twelve  thousand  miles,  is  five  times  as  large 
as  England,  its  mother  country.  Like  New  Zealand,  it 
has  its  Alps;  the  highest  mountain  is  Kosciusko,  7350 
feet.  Also  there  is  a  National  Park  of  36,000  acres.  They 
have  lilies  that  grow  to  the  height  of  a  three  story  build- 
ing, and  trees  that  grow  grass !  The  Emu  is  their  national 
bird  and  grows  to  a  height  of  six  feet.  He  too  is  very 
gentle  and  eats  out  of  our  hands.  His  plumage  is  more 
like  coarse  hair  than  like  feathers  and  is  often  used  in 
rugs,  and  even  made  into  beautiful  capes  by  the  Maoris. 
These  may  be  seen  in  the  Auckland  museum. 

Near  Sydney  they  have  a  special  park  for  the  purpose 
of  caring  for  their  adorable  little  koala  bears,  which  can 
exist  only  on  the  "tender  shoots"  of  a  certain  type  of 
eucalyptus!  Strange  that  they  are  so  finely  adjusted  that 
they  die  if  given  any  good,  wholesome  food,  such  as  their 
fellow  animals,  the  kangaroos,  are  able  to  consume  and 
digest.  So  we  cannot  fulfill  an  order  for  one  of  the  little 
bears  for  they  could  not  live,  and  cannot  be  bought  for 
love  nor  money. 

There  are  forty  nine  varieties  of  the  kangaroo  rang- 
ing from  the  small  rat  size  to  seven  feet.  I  have  always 
liked  the  kangaroo  because  when  I  was  a  small  child  I 
had  a  lovely  pair  of  shoes  made  of  kangaroo  skin  which 
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is  soft  and  dull,  and  they  were  side-laced!  My  little 
brother,  Dick,  inherited  them,  which  made  me  very  sad 
—that  is — to  outgrow  them.  A  portrait  was  made  ot  him 
in  my  shoes,  which  still  adorns  the  wall  of  his  home. 

But  the  kangaroo  is  a  freaky  animal  with  his  hind 
legs  too  big  and  his  front  ones  too  small,  and  a  stiff  tail 
on  which  he  sits !  He  cannot  walk,  but  must  jump  ail  his 
life.  He  follows  us  around  and  eats  out  of  our  hands 
just  life  a  pet  dog,  and  likes  potato  chips  so  well  that 
he  eats  bag  and  all !  I  like  him  better  than  the  koala  bear 
for  he  is  more  responsive;  the  little  bear  is  so  blasted 
indifferent,  all  he  does  is  to  sit  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  and 
blink  at  us. 

There  are  many  other  freaky  animals  here,  among 
them  one  called  the  Mountain  Devil.  He  has  horns  on 
his  head  and  his  body  is  covered  with  spikes,  through 
which  he  drinks!  and  a  "laughing  jackass,"  a  kind  of 
bird,  which  can  imitate  any  sound.  The  beautiful  lyre 
bird,  and  the  black  swan — which  never  happened  before. 

The  houses  here  are  different  from  those  in  Sydney 
and  Auckland.  They  all  have  their  very  elaborate  iron 
lace  or  filagreed  railings  stretching  across  their  second 
story  balconies — millions  of  them,  so  Australia  evident- 
ly has  plenty  of  iron  to  burn. 

People  from  here  go  north  toward  Brisbane  to  reach 
the  tropics  to  escape  the  southern  winters ! 

We  drove  through  a  large  naval  station,  beautifully 
kept,  where  eight  hundred  young  men  are  in  training 
for  aviation  bombing!  There  were  many  hangars  in 
which  were  huge  airplanes,  never  to  be  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  only  for  bombing.  Let  us  hope 
they  will  never  be  used.  Thev  are  far  away  from  the  war- 
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ring  countries,  and  when  we  ask  who  their  enemies  are, 
they  don't  seem  to  know.  But  at  any  rate,  they  say  it  is 
NOT  Japan.  Japan  has  bitten  off  enough  in  China. 

In  watching  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  at 
Melbourne,  I  noticed  that  they  were  loading  hundreds 
of  drums  onto  an  Indian  freighter  bound  for  Gallipoli. 
A  dock  hand  volunteered  the  information  that  it  was 
tallow;  "for  commercial  purposes,  they  tell  us,  but  we 
know  it  is  for  munitions!" 

Melbourne  has  its  "Boat  Train"  just  the  same  as  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  Everybody  comes  down  to  the  dock  to 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  watching  the  departure  of  this  great 
ship  as  it  breaks  its  paper  moorings  and  moves  out  to 
sea  and  fades  into  the  distance — on  its  way  to  the  other 
antipodes. 

One  cold  day  I  watched  men  unloading  a  truck  load 
of  ice  blocks  with  their  bare  hands,  without  gloves,  or 
tongs.  I  remonstrated  with  an  official.  He  tried  to  con- 
vince me  that  they  didn't  mind  it,  that  they  even  liked  it, 
and  that  he  sometimes  envied  them  because  they  had 
work  of  the  kind  that  made  them  hungry,  gave  them  a 
good  appetite,  with  no  responsibility,  nothing  to  worry 
about !  Of  course  I  could  not  believe  this.  I  tried  to  put 
myself  in  their  places  and  wondered  how  long  I  would 
enjoy  such  chilling  work.  Loading  and  unloading  a  ship 
must  be  the  hardest  of  all  work,  except  perhaps  mining, 
although,  to  do  the  heavy  lifting,  they  have  "traveling 
cranes"  (which  greet  us  Traveling  Cranes  at  every  port) . 
These  wonderful  machines  can  pick  up  a  crated  auto- 
mobile as  easily  as  they  can  a  trunk,  of  which  they  can 
pick  up  six  or  more  at  one  time.  Our  chauffeur  in  Auck- 
land told  us  that  he  had  seen  as  many  as  five  hundred 
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automobiles  come  out  of  the  hold  of  one  ship.  It  seemed 
unbelievable,  but  on  asking  I  found  it  true  provided  they 
are  not  assembled.  It  is  amazing  the  amount  a  ship's 
hold — can  hold. 

I  asked  one  of  the  ship's  crew  about  the  dock  strike  in 
San  Francisco  and  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  leader- 
ship of  Harry  Bridges ;  or  should  he  be  deported  to  Aus- 
tralia where  he  came  from?  He  replied,  "No  indeed, 
we  need  more  Harry  Bridges." 

Editorially  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  states  that 
one  of  the  steamship  owners  was  surprised  upon  meet- 
ing and  talking  with  Bridges  to  find  that  he  was  an  open 
minded,  reasonable  man,  trying  to  be  fair  and  that  if 
he  had  met  him  six  weeks  before,  the  strike  would 
never  have  taken  place.  Of  course  when  we  talk  things 
over  face  to  face  we  should  be  able  to  understand  each 
other,  and  not  have  to  use  force  to  settle  any  question, 
because  it  only  unsettles  it,  and  then  the  trouble  begins  all 
over  again.  But  we  know  from  experience  that  the  pol- 
iceman's club  and  the  tear  gas  bomb  is  where  the  violence 
comes  from.  There  may  be  wrong  on  both  sides  but  the 
preponderance  is  on  the  side  of  the  boss;  he  has  the 
power,  let  him  use  it  justly.  When  will  human  beings 
learn  to  reason  together  ? 


Today  we  passed  close  to  an  island  which  they  called 
"Tin  Can  Island,"  not  because  it  is  covered  with  tin  cans 
(my  b^te  noire),  but  because  it  is  so  isolated  that  pass- 
ing vessels  used  to  drop  tin  cans  of  food  and  other  neces- 
sities overboard  for  the  islanders  who  came  out  in  boats 
and  picked  them  up.  Today,  ships  stop  about  once  a 
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month,  so  now  it  has  another  name  but  I  can't  say  a 
much  better  one — Niua-fu.  We  passed  close  enough  to 
see  the  few  people  waving  and  we  could  return  their 
salute.  This  island  is  about  the  size  of  Catalina,  but  it  is 
round  like  a  doughnut  with  a  lake  in  the  center,  which 
is  seventy  feet  above  sea  level.  Imagine  that  much  isola- 
tion meaning  contentment.  What  is  the  good  life,  any 
way?  Is  it  just  existing  like  that,  or  is  it  the  noisy  con- 
fusion of  modern  city  life  which  seems  to  lead  nowhere 
either. 

Well,  anyway,  we  caught  up  with  the  day  we  left  be- 
hind, on  our  Westward-Ho  and  will  do  the  same  as  we 
did  yesterday,  and  will  do  tomorrow.  Six  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous travel  over  endless,  restless  seas,  which  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be,  so  the  scientists  say;  but 
any  how  they  never  were  created  in  six  days  by  magic — 
as  the  Bible  tells  us. 

It  is  rather  terrifying  at  times,  especially  at  night, 
when  the  ship  goes  plunging  through  the  inky  black- 
ness, trusting  fate,  the  Captain,  and  the  compass.  We 
wonder  at  the  brave  men  who  first  ventured  out  into  it — 
in  canoes — the  Maoris  with  their  eighty  foot  canoes  and 
Captain  Cook  with  his  intrepid  adventurers.  How  did 
they  escape  bumping  into  one  of  these  thirty  thousand 
islands  ?  The  value  of  such  a  trip  as  this  is  to  show  one 
how  far  the  ego  can  shrink  and  how  easily  the  world 
can  get  along  without  us. 

August  1st. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  Digests  I  read  an  article  of 
Franco's  stating  why  he  started  the  war  in  Spain.  He 
tells  us  that  it  was  to  save  the  world  from  Communism ! 
Greater  men  have  said  it  is  inevitable.  It  might  be  better 
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than  what  we  have  today ;  unrest,  strikes,  hunger  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  and  feverish  preparation  for  another 
Armageddon.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems of  our  day  cannot  be  solved  by  reason.  His  article 
seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  intelligence,  but 
most  men  of  intelligence  are  in  sympathy  with  the  aims 
of  Communism  (read  Red  Network),  so  why  should  he 
set  himself  up  to  thwart  a  movement  of  the  people,  for 
the  people  ? 

Why  do  we  permit  outside  nations  to  land  on  Spanish 
soil  to  annihilate  the  Spanish  people  ?  Franco,  bringing 
those  barbarous  Moroccans  to  destroy  his  own  people, 
riding  them  down  under  their  horses  feet,  swinging 
machetes  that  can  decapitate  a  man  with  one  blow! 
"Men  and  horses  piled  high!"  Slaughtering  his  own 
people  only  shows  his  unfitness  to  rule.  What  will  the 
decisive  blow  be  in  this  merciless  slaughter  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children?  Neutrality  doesn't  stop  it,  but  boy- 
cotting the  belligerants  would. 

And  there  are  people  among  my  acquaintances  who 
actually  want  Franco  to  win !  Why  can't  we  all  see  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  ?  Spain  had  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment it  wanted,  duly  elected,  ready  to  embark  on  a 
system  that  would  include  the  well-being  of  all  her  peo- 
ple. The  old  regime  under  the  Monarchy  and  the  old 
Spanish  Grandees  had  had  its  day,  so  the  Peoples'  Front 
was  born.  The  people  were  tired  of  carrying  on  their 
backs  all  those  parasites  of  old  Spain,  but  Franco,  being 
in  the  pay  of  the  deposed  king  and  financed  by  Juan 
March,  Spain's  biggest  capitalist,  is  trying  to  stifle  the 
people's  will.  The  loyalists  say  they'll  never  give  in,  and 
if  Franco  wins,  his  victory  cannot  be  a  lasting  one.  The 
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struggle  in  the  world  today  is  between  two  principles — 
competition  and  co-operation.  It  certainly  is  the  "outward 
manifestation  of  inward  decay."  Let  us  do  something 
about  it  if  we  really  want  to  avert  revolution.  The  fight 
is  for  economic  security,  nothing  else.  Why  not  let  us 
have  it  since  it  is  all  here  for  the  asking  P 

On  the  ship  we  saw  the  play  Winterset,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  story  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  What  an 
opportunity  the  motion  picture  people  had  to  tell  that 
story — to  that  kind  of  an  audience — and  what  a  fizzle 
they  made  of  it! 

But  now  there  is  playing  in  one  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Federal  Theaters,  a  better  one  with  the  same  subject.  It 
is  called  "Gods  of  the  Lightning,"  written  by  Maxwell 
Anderson  ten  years  ago  and  which  will  forever  stand 
out  as  an  indictment  of  judicial  murder  in  the  United 
States  in  1927.  When  we  see  the  young  woman  in  the 
play  scream  her  head  off  and  tear  her  hair  in  order  to 
make  the  powers  that  be  listen  to  her  plea  for  her  man 
before  the  fast  approaching  dead  line  of  the  midnight 
hour,  we  realize  why  it  is  that  people  feel  that  they 
must  throw  bombs  in  order  to  make  a  big  noise  as 
words  do  not  avail. 

Many  of  our  friends  were  picketing  the  court  House 
that  night  in  protest,  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
State  would  relent  the  last  minute.  But  no,  words  and 
pleas  and  cries  for  justice  fell  on  deaf  ears  and  hard- 
ened hearts  and  make  us  feel  there  is  no  justice.  In 
this  case  only  one  man,  Governor  Fuller,  had  the 
power  to  reprieve  these  two  men  that  the  world  knew  to 
be  innocent.  He  was  indeed  a  brave  man  to  face  the  re- 
sentment of  the  whole  world.  In  this  case  the  President 
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(Coolidge)  certainly  should  have  intervened.  I  arrived 
in  Geneva  Switzerland,  at  the  time  of  this  murder,  and 
couldn't  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  the  windows  of  the 
American  Express  Office  smashed  in  protest,  such  was 
the  world-wide  resentment  for  a  wanton  act  perpetrated 
by  a  callous,  cruel  state  that  would  not  listen  to  world 
wide  appeals  for  the  lives  of  these  two  simple  men.  But 
now  they  have  been  made  into  martyrs.  This  play  pic- 
tures it  magnificently,  but  it  fills  us  with  bitterness  and 
disillusionment  about  governments  and  makes  us  feel 
that  perhaps  the  anarchists  are  right.  At  least  doubt 
takes  hold  of  us  and  we  wonder  how  this  man-made 
world  chaos  will  end.  Anyway  I  shall  continue  to  pro- 
test against  every  thing  evil  that  I  encounter. 

Villard  dares  to  say,  in  the  Nation — and  I  dare  to  re- 
peat— "governments  are  the  true  enemies  of  mankind! 
They  imperil  liberty  every  where  and  are  destroying 
the  world.  They  are  the  deadly,  murderous  anarchists — 
not  the  Bolsheviks!"  *  *  * 

Everybody  knows  that  money  or  the  lack  of  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  our  troubles.  With  it  we  can  buy  our  free- 
dom ,without  it,  no  man  is  sure  of  his.  For  centuries  man 
has  been  the  victim  of  money  manipulations  but  never 
wise  enough  to  regulate  it  equitably.  Books  have  been 
written  about  it  when  all  that  is  the  matter  with  it  is  its 
mal-distribution.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment, (WE),  cannot  distribute  at  least  a  daily  subsis- 
tance  allowance  so  that  no  man  need  go  hungry  or  have 
to  beg  for  a  job  in  this  world  of  plenty,  such  plenty  that 
we  deliberately  destroy  it  rather  than  let  it  reach  the 
starving  multitudes  of  the  world.  Since  we  are  all  here 
without  our  own  sanction,  we  are  all  entitled  to  bread, 
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if  not  to  cake.  When  shall  we  ever  learn  to  set  society  in 
order  that  every  individual  may  be  free  to  be  himself  ? 
Only  through  friendly  association,  and  simple  com- 
munal life,  after  all,  shall  we  find  the  only  life  worth 
while. 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own  some  men  are  not 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life;  human  beings  are  the 
victims  of  their  environment,  and  their  parents'  misde- 
meanors which  latter  the  state  encourages,  since  it  im- 
prisoned Margaret  Sanger  for  trying  to  enlighten  the 
helpless  parents  of  the  world.  So  the  state  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  those  who  cannot  compete  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  If  not,  why  encourage  large  families,  espe- 
cially among  the  unfit?  Why  quantity  instead  of 
quality  ?  Is  it  for  cannon  fodder,  or  just  what  ?  Which  is 
worse,  to  prevent  life  where  it  is  not  really  wanted,  or 
wait  until  it  is  here  and  leave  it  to  "sink  or  swim"  in  this 
planless,  man-made  world  ?  At  4th 

It  takes  one's  breath  away  to  read  in  the  ship's  news- 
paper the  latest  developments  in  airplanes  with  cabins, 
bedrooms,  dressing  rooms,  dining  rooms,  kitchens,  and 
private  drawing  rooms.  It  would  have  been  a  fairy  tale 
a  few  years  ago. 

Then  we  read  that  the  authorities  in  Kansas  City 
will  install  a  sprinkling  system  in  the  parks  to  keep  the 
"down  and  outs"  from  sleeping  on  the  park  benches! 

A  business  man  from  Sydney  who  is  on  board  our 
ship  tells  us  that  one  of  their  most  succesful  business  men 
was  a  park  bench  sleeper  fifty  years  ago — so  why  not 
let  them  sleep  ? 

Also,  on  board  our  ship  is  a  man  who  is  the  head  of 
the  "International  Spiritualist  Society,"  or,  I  believe  he 
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prefers  to  call  it  "Psychical  Research  Society."  He  says 
they  have  thirty  million  adherents,  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about  its  importance  to  this  believing  world.  He 
had  been  giving  talks  to  large  audiences  in  Australia. 
Not  long  before  he  had  been  at  our  house  in  Altadena 
with  authors  William  Seabrook  and  Upton  Sinclair, 
when  he  told  us  some  amazing  things !  I,  of  course  being 
a  skeptic,  am  just  trying  to  see  how  they  get  away 
with  it.  I  gave  him  an  article  I  had  just  read  of  Dennis 
Doyle's  son  of  Conan  Doyle,  saying  how  much  his 
father's  advice  after  death  had  meant  to  him.  But  since 
he  had  to  get  the  advice  through  an  old  friend  or  me- 
dium, and  could  never  get  it  direct — that  was  enough 
for  me. 

Another  world  traveler  on  our  ship  who  has  lived  in 
Samoa  for  thirty  years,  says  that  traveling  is  not  worth 
while  anyway;  a  sand  pile  is  a  sand  pile,  a  tree  is  a 
tree,  the  world  over,  and  human  beings  are  all  alike 
under  the  skin !  So  why  do  we  travel  ?  To  see  the  differ- 
ent customs  of  the  people,  their  ways  of  life,  systems  of 
managing  themselves;  and  we  find  that  the  simpler, 
more  primitive  people  are  the  happier. 

Bruno  Lessing,  another  world  traveler,  says  the  same 
thing  in  other  words  in  his  column,  "Today"  when  asked 
what  good  the  "Around-the-World  Trips"  did  him. 
He  learned  that  people  are  pretty  much  alike  the  world 
over.  Most  of  them  are  the  dumbells  that  we  all  are; 
and  that  the  people  are  peaceful,  and  want  to  live  and  let 
live,  but  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulers,  just  as  we  all  are 
and  cannot  think  for  themselves.  People  travel  to  gratify 
curiosity,  but  what  they  learn  will  depend  upon  what 
they  take  with  them. 
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GOING  HOME 

It  is  always  impressive,  no  matter  how  many  times 
we  witness  it,  this  ceremony  of  great  ships  departing 
from  their  dock  at  all  the  Pacific  ports.  Lashed  to  the 
shore  by  myriads  of  bright  colored  streamers  until  the 
final  break,  rapt  in  the  spell  of  haunting  Hawaiian 
music,  their  stringed  instruments  accompaning  the  love- 
ly native  voices  singing  their  Aloha.  We  who  are  sail- 
ing away  look  into  the  faces  of  the  separating  friends, 
some  joyful,  some  sorrowful,  and  heart-aches  well  up 
in  all  of  us,  for  all  of  them. 

As  we  leave  this  little  land-locked  harbor  of  Honolulu 
we  see  the  hundreds  of  beautiful  leis  (wish  they  had  a 
better  name  for  those  lovely  wreaths  of  flowers),  so 
fresh  and  gorgeous  in  the  morning  when  we  arrive,  all 
thrown  back  into  the  sea  as  the  ship  sails  out  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Pacific  toward  the  homeland,  expressing 
the  idea  that  some  day  we,  like  the  flowers,  will  return. 

The  same  idea  has  long  been  the  custom  in  Rome  at 
that  splendid  fountain  of  Trevi,  where  everyone  flings 
in  a  coin  with  the  hope  of  returning  some  day,  to  that 
Eternal  City.  Some  do — if  fortune  favors  them.  But 
many  do  not — as  fortune  is  fickle. 
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ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  WoRLD,  SYDNEY 


ON  THE  BRINY  DEEP 


CALIFORNIA 

August  8th. 

And  now  we  return  to  California,  and  our  ship's 
Daily  Bulletin  tells  us  of  the  wonders  of  our  own  state, 
and  they  are  many  besides  climate,  the  like  of  which 
no  other  state  has.  It  has  gold,  oil,  oranges,  lemons, 
grapefruit,  pomegranates,  avocados,  nuts,  all  of  which 
we  share  with  the  world.  It  has  mountains,  deserts,  and 
a  thousand-mile  sea  coast;  the  highest  falls,  the  biggest 
trees,  historic  Spanish  Missions,  and  Hollywood  with 
its  world-wide  appeal.  Then  the  "Magic  Isle  of  Catalina" 
which  can  be  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  airplane.  In 
fact,  California  is  the  perfect  playground  although  it  has 
plenty  of  trouble.  People  from  all  nations  come  here 
and  usually  stay.  So,  why  travel? 

I  find  by  counting  up,  that  I  have  visited  forty  three 
countries,  and  there  are  still  a  few  more  I  would  like  to 
see.  Why  can't  everybody  see  the  world  they  live  in? 
They  can  in  time  of  war,  why  not  in  time  of  peace  as  a 
part  of  our  educational  system  toward  a  decent  way  of 
life? 

When  starting  on  a  trip  of  six  weeks  it  looks  short 
enough  but  when  starting  on  a  trip  of  sixteen  thousand 
miles  touching  remote  corners  of  the  earth  it  seems  end- 
less. But  now  that  it  is  over,  it  is  just  another  dream. 

Arriving  in  San  Pedro  early  in  the  morning  we  thread 
our  way  through  a  long  line  of  ghostly  looking  battle- 
ships which  remind  us  that  we  are  getting  back  to 
civilization !  Besides  these,  many  are  off  cruising,  look- 
ing for  trouble,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  a-plenty  all 
over  the  earth.  San  Diego  too  has  its  quota  of  trouble 
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makers  besides  row  on  row  of  torpedo  boats  which  have 
stood  there  for  twenty  years,  mute  sentinels  of  modern 
civilizations'  colossal  stupidity  in  not  finding  a  better 
way. 

This  is  a  glorious  California  day  and  we  have  had  a 
wonderfully  restful  voyage.  Why  can't  all  life  be  made 
restful  and  happy  for  all — not  just  for  us  ?  Why — well, 
why — we  all  know  why. 
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